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NATIONAL REPORT 


Ike Balks On Civil Rights Reply 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower once again refused to 
give his views on civil rights as he announced he 
would return to the U. S. before the Republican 
national convention. Replying to a letter from Rep. 
A. Clayton Powell of New York asking the Repub- 
lican hopeful for his position on fair employment 
legislation, anti-lynching laws and the Senate clo- 
ture rule, the general said: ‘The nature of my duties 
is such as to require my full time and energy, and I 
simply cannot find the time to make the detailed 
studies and analysis required to answer the ques- 
tions you submitted.” 

Powell welcomed the announcement that the gen- 
eral was returning to the country and urged that he 
be invited to give his views to the Senate subcom- 
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MAY PARLEY MAPPED TO 


Alarmed at the failure of virtually every Presidential 
hopeful to come out in favor of a compulsory federal 
FEPC, national Negro leaders are mapping an all-out 
drive to avert a civil rights freeze-out in the forthcom- 
ing national elections. Spearheaded by the NAACP, 
representatives of 40 national groups will meet in New 
York early in May to chart demands of Negro citizens 
for presentation to national conventions of both major 
parties. 

Expressing the determination to keep the civil rights 





mittee studying fair employment laws “as sodn as 
he becomes Mr. Eisenhower.” 

“We are playing blind man’s bluff with General 
Eisenhower,” declared Powell. 

























Meanwhile: 1) a three-man committee of Ken- . 
tucky Negroes, headed by Louisville attorney Ever- Jged 
ett Harris, went to Washington to urge Vice-Presi- with 
dent Alben W. Barkley to seek the Democratic Presi- aa 


dential nomination; and 2) despite Illinois Congress- 
man William Dawson’s successful write-in campaign | Ney 
for the President in Chicago primaries, Truman | | deci 
reiterated his stand that he will not seek reelection. j|toa 
Dawson himself won renomination as a candidate Atl: 


for Congress and will face Republican candidate A 
Edgar G. Brown in fall elections. a si 
Anonymous Donor Gives NAACP $200,000 ets 


A wealthy, anonymous white supporter of the NAACP acti 
contributed $200,000 to the Association’s Legal and Edu- golf 
cational Fund. Walter White, NAACP executive secretary, ope 
was informed of the gift by the man’s attorney, who re- peti 
quested that his client’s name be withheld. The money gol! 
will be donated in $50,000 sums over a four-year period. sen 
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r. Bunche Wins 1952 Horatio Alger Award 
Dr. Ralph J. Bunche, chief of the United Nations trus- 


teeship division, was named one of seven winners of the 
Horatio Alger Award for 1952, the American Schools and 


Colleges Association disclosed. The awards are given an- 


nually to men who have risen from humble beginnings 


to positions of outstanding achievement. Among other 
winners: Pennsylvania State College president Milton 
Eisenhower and General Motors executive Charles Ket- 
tering. 





ep. Powell Goes To Court Over Back Taxes 
Rep. A. Clayton Powell, Jr. (D., N.Y.), renewed his six- 


year-old fight with the Internal Revenue Bureau and 


ked the tax court in Washington to decide whether or 


mot he owes $2,749 on his 1945 taxes as is claimed by the 


bureau. Powell, who contends that congressmen should 
be allowed to deduct Washington expenses for tax pur- 
poses, asked the tax court for a decision in his case when 
he was informed that:he had improperly claimed $6,507 in 
deductions on his 1945 tax returns. He had a similar fight 


}with the bureau over his 1946 taxes in which he claimed 


$8,987 in deductions. The case was settled last May, with 
Powell paying $421 after the court allowed him $3,000 for 
expenses in Washington and transportation to and from 
New York. This time, he said he is hoping for a “clear cut 
decision.” If not, he said he plans to introduce legislation 
to amend the tax laws. 


Atlanta To Build Negro Golf Course 

Atlanta officials earmarked $75,000 for the purchase of 
a site on which to build an 18-hole golf course for Ne- 
groes. When completed, the project will cost upwards 
of $200,000. Meanwhile, at Louisville, white golfers sought 
action to bring “separate but equal” facilities for Negro 
golfers in order to by-pass a Federal court decision which 
opened up municipal courses to Negroes. They passed 
petitions throughout white golf clubs calling for a “Negro 
golf course.” When completed, the petitions will be pre- 
sented to Louisville mayor Charles P. Farnsley. 
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AVERT FEPC FREEZEOUT 
issue alive, Henry Lee Moon, NAACP public relations 
director, told JET: “It is our belief that Negroes will 
not vote for anyone who is unwilling to support an 
authentic, compulsory FEPC law on a federal level.” 

Asked what will be the alternative should all major 
candidates by-pass the FEPC issue, Moon replied grim- 
ly: “It is up to us to put so much pressure on the can- 
didates and their parties that that will not happen.” 

In the 1948 elections, both major parties adopted 
strong civil rights platforms. 

























Urban League Wins $600 In Hotel Bias Suit 
A $600 judg- 
ment against 
New York City’s 
swank Hotel 
Pierre was won 
by Mollie Moon, 
president of the 
National Urban 
League Guild, 
because the ho- 
tel refused to 
rent its roof gar- 
den to the group 
for a social af- 
fair. Mrs. Moon 
brought suit in 
municipal court 
after the hotel 
cancelled her 
reservation upon 
discovery that Mollie Moon and lawyers. 
she was Negro. When a white woman sought to rent the 
roof garden for the same date, the reservation was ac- 
cepted. Judge Abram Goodman held that the Fifth Ave- 
nue hotel violated the state’s anti-Jim Crow law. 
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)) Harlem Receives Royalty: Holland’s Queen Juliana signs 
the register at St. Martin’s Episcopal Church in mid-Har- 
lem on her visit to hear the church’s Holland-made caril- 
lons. St. Martin’s rector, the Rev. John H. Johnson, looks 
on while another clergyman steadies the book. 





Order Negroes Admitted To Kansas City. Pool 

The Swope Park Municipal Swimming Pool in Kansas 
City, Mo., was ordered to admit Negroes by a ruling of 
Federal District Judge Albert A. Ridge. Judge Ridge 
called the city’s Jim Crow policy “a denial of equal pro- 
tection under the 14th Amendment to the Constitution.” 
City Counselor David M. Proctor argued that Judge 
Ridge’s ruling “will be appealed all the way to the Su- 
preme Court.” 


White Fined $50 Under Ohio’s Civil Rights Case 


The first conviction under Ohio’s civil rights code was 
obtained against John Held, a counter man in a Cincin- 
nati restaurant, who refused to prepare an order for Cyril 
Michael, Jr., a Negro customer. Held was fined $50 and 
costs in municipal court. 











* Three New Yorkers Win In Irish Sweepstakes 


A 59-year-old New York widow and two Brooklyn men 
hit the Irish Sweepstakes jackpot with prize-winning 
tickets. The widow, Mrs. Marie Lake, held a first prize 
ticket worth $140,000. The two men, Jasper DePass, a 
kitchen helper, and McDonald Brown won undisclosed 
sums. Mrs. Lake, who had a ticket on Teal, the winning 
horse, said she is undecided as to what to do with her 
winnings, but plans to provide for her daughter and eight 
grandchildren. DePass said he plans to take his wife on 
a plane trip to Bermuda. Brown said he would use his 
winnings to buy a home for his mother in North Carolina. 


Dixie Police Head Fined On Morals Charge 


Birmingham’s race-baiting police commissioner, Eugene 
“Bull” Connor, was convicted in Circuit Court on a morals 
charge, an outgrowth of his arrest in a hotel room with 
his 34-year-old secretary last December 21. Judge George 
L. Bailes fined him $25, but reserved imposing a jail sen- 
tence until a later date. Connor had appealed a $100 fine 
and 180-day jail term given him earlier in city court. 
Said he: “I rented the room merely to have a place to 
hang my hat and coat during a party.” 


Crewmen Testify Against Captain In Slaying 

Three crewmen of the Isbrandtsen 
Line freighter, Flying Trader, testified 
in New York Federal Court that Capt. 
Franklin B. Weaver shot Negro stew- 
ard’s mate William M. Harvey while 
the bleeding, handcuffed sailor pleaded 
for his life. Weaver, who went on trial 
charged with voluntary manslaughter 
in the high seas slaying of the Negro 
' sailor, claimed that Harvey was ma- 
lingering and that he killed him in 
self-defense. If found guilty, Weaver my 
faces a maximum term of 10 years. Capt. Weaver 
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Miss. To Hear First Negro Congressman In 60 Years 

Mississippi will hear an address by a Negro congress- 
man for the first time in 60 years when Rep. William L. 
Dawson (D., Ill.) speaks May 2 in the all-Negro town of 
Mound Bayou at the annual meeting of the Regional 
Council of Negro Leadership. Council president Dr. T. R. 
M. Howard said an audience of 3,000 is expected. 


Senator Humphrey Assails FEPC Foes 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., Minn.) accused foes of 
civil rights legislation of dressing up fair employment 
practices laws “in the horns of the Devil” as hearings on 
the FEPC and discriminatory labor practices bills opened 
in Washington, D. C. His criticism was voiced in objec- 
tion-to two bills being considered, neither of which carry 
criminal penalties for violations. Meanwhile, two Gov- 
ernment experts differed on the merits of a compulsory 
FEPC. Arthur S. Flemming, assistant to the head of the 
Office of Defense Mobilization, said that a compulsory law 
would help solve an “important aspect of our manpower 
problem.” Robert Clark, director of the National Security 
Resources Board’s Office of Human Resources, said “vol- 
untary methods” frequently are more effective. 

In another move, Rep. Adam Clayton Powell (D., N. Y.) 
filed a petition calling for the discharge of the measure 
from the House education and labor committee and re- 
turning it to the House floor for a vote. 


Race Prejudice Slows Public Housing 


In Washington, the Senate Banking Committee report- 
ed that only a fraction of the public, low-rent housing 
units applied for under the law of 1949 have been com- 
pleted because of racial prejudice. Revealing that only 
13,000 of 500,000 units ordered have been completed, the 
committee staff report added: “The chief opposition seems 
to arise—and this is true especially in the northern cities 
—from what the people in the neighborhood to be select- 
ed believe would be a change in the racial character of 
a neighborhood.” 
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| Plan Monument To Memphis River Hero 


Memphis citizens contributed $400 on the first day of a 
campaign to raise funds to erect a monument to Tom 
Lee, a Memphis Negro who rescued 31 white persons in a 
steamboat disaster on the Mississippi River in 1925. City 
authorities are being urged to rename Astor Park, on the 
river front, in honor of Lee, who died recently. 


Virginia Law Prohibits Masked Klan 


Virginia Gov. James S. Battle signed a bill which for- 
bids public masking by the Ku Klux Klan. The measure 
also outlaws the burning of crosses on public property— 
or on private land without consent of the owner. 





















Died: V. D. McCoughtry; prominent real estate broker; 
in Detroit; suicide by hanging from a water pipeline in 
his office; reason: ill health. 
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NEXT WEEK IN JET 


CAN BOJANGLES’ YOUNG WIDOW COME BACK? 

A sparkling feature discussing the chances of star- 
dom for Elaine Sue (Dash) Robinson, young widow 
of the late Bill (Bojangles) Robinson, who is be- 
ginning a new career as singer after giving up the 
chorus line for marriage. 


COMMON-LAW MARRIAGE 

Each year thousands of couples decide to live to- 
gether as “man and wife” without benefit of clergy 
or marriage license. The resulting problem is one 
long familiar to courts, but one seldom dealt with 
among Negroes. JET probes into some of the rea- 
sons behind common-law unions, discusses the prob- 
lem open and frankly. 
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© FORECAST 


Highest Paid Basketball Player. Nat (Sweetwa- 
ter) Clifton of the New York Knickerbockers will 
receive an offer from Abe Saperstein, owner of the 
Harlem Globetrotters that will make him, if he ac- 
cepts, the highest paid player in professional basket- 
ball. 














New Red Mountain. The Communists in another 
bid for Negro support will name a second mountain 
after an American of African descent, Benjamin A. 
Davis, Jr., convicted and jailed Communist leader. 
The Reds already have a mountain called Paul Robe- 
on. 


olicy Back. Chicago’s policy barons, hampered by 
he new U. S. gambling tax stamp law, will start 
riting numbers bets openly again following the 
ruling-of Criminal Court Judge Wilbert F. Crowley 
that “handbooks in themselves . . . do not violate 
public morals.” 


jo Baker Book. An American version of Jacques 
Atbey’s French biography of Josephine Baker—a 
best seller in France—is being translated for the 
English-speaking market. A prominent New York 
Negro writer will help with the translation. 


storefront Politics. An effort will be launched this 
ummer to organize Negro storefront churches on a 
jationwide basis, then “sell’’ the combined congre- 
tations for political purposes in the coming presiden- 
ial race. 
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South Africans Unite To Defy Jim Crow Laws Gol 
Hand-picked, well-trained groups of Negroes and In4 sche 
dians will deliberately violate South Africa’s strict, police} nou: 
enforced, Jim Crow laws in July to initiate what may be4 Infc 
come a national “passive resistance” program. They will cell: 
get some financial help from the U.S.-based Committe 4 
on Racial Equality and other American organizations. I Big: 
a surprising show of unity between Africans and Indians, T! 
the South African Indian Congress and the African Nag erec 
tional Congress jointly announced the “passive resistance} 8€Tl: 
program and held out the hope that through it 10,000,00g and 
non-European Africans would gain political equality. Th The 
deliberate law breakers will: 1) call on anti-Premieg Pern 
Malan whites to support them; 2) leave the ghettoeg com 
where they are required to live; 3) violate Jim Crow law Ane 
in transportation parks, libraries and other public places; Ey 
and 4) destroy their curfew passes. civil 
Leaders of the plan say it will be conducted without vio; The 
lence. Fren 
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South African demonstration against Premier Malan. 








African Prime Minister Cancels U.S. Visit 

Kwame Nkrumah, first Negro Prime Minister of the 
Gold Coast, British West Africa, has called off his 
i In} scheduled visit to the United States this spring. An- 
slice} nouncement of the cancellation was made by the British 
+ Information Service in New York. No reason for the can- 
cellation of the trip was given. 
































Biggest African University Nears Completion 

The largest university ever built for Africans is being 
erected in the still wild country outside of Ibadan, Ni- 
geria. Started in 1948, the school already has 300 students 
and its supporters hope that enrollment will reach 7,000. 
4 The university’s rapid advance is marked by a number of 
4 permanent new buildings now under construction, with a 
community of teachers’ homes rising alongside. 


Ancient Mixed Civilization Found In Africa 

Evidences of a 16,000-year-old mixed white and Negro 
civilization have been uncovered in Southwest Africa. 
The discovery was announced by Abbe Breuil, an eminent 
French historian who found colored pictures on the walls 
of forgotten Basutoland caves. The pictures show the 
attainment of a high degree of civilization and fraternity 
between. whites and blacks. 


Girl, 14, Wins British Scholarship 

Christine Philpot, 14-year-old sophomore at Philadel- 
maphia Girls’ High School, was awarded a one-year, all- 
mexpense scholarship at the famed Moreton Hall girls’ 
hool in Shropshire, England. Christine was awarded 
the scholarship after Miss Bron-wen Lloyd William, head- 
Mistress of the school, on a visit to America, heard Chris- 
tine deliver a lecture on her experiences at a Quaker camp. 


making Of Egypt Is Kentucky College Benefactor 

King Farouk of Egypt has donated a collection of rare 
gyptian insects to the biology department of Kentucky 
State College at Frankfort. Farouk sent the collection, 
™909 specimens in all, on the request of Dr. Lloyd E. Alex- 


un. ander, head of the college’s biology department. 
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British Reds Use Bias As Lure For Students 

British Communists capitalize on the loneliness and 
racial discrimination suffered by Britain’s almost 11,000 
colored students in London in an effort to obtain their 
allegiance, reported the London Evening Standard. When 
a colored student for some reason or another is refused 
admittance to a university, a red sympathizer is always 
on hand, the report said, to tell him that the reason is 
his color. Other efforts to gain converts include: 1) in- 
troducing lonely students to clubs where there are friend- 
ly girls; 2) promising financial help in emergencies; 3) 
handing out propaganda during student lectures and 
debates. 


Ex-Aid Of Ambassador Bowles Named To Indian Post 

The appointment of E. Avery , 
Adams, Jr., of Hartford, Conn., 
to a key position with the U. S. 
State Department in New Delhi, 
India, was announced by Dean 
Acheson’s office in Washington. 
With his wife, Gloria, Adams will 
spend at least two years in India. 
A graduate of Johnson C. Smith 
University, Adams was once sec- 
retary to Chester Bowles, one- 
time Connecticut governor, now é 
Uz. Ss. Ambassador to India. Avery Adams, Jr. 


Britain Sends Crack African Troops To Malaya War 

The first British Negro troops were sent into action 
against Communist guerrillas waging a three-year war il 
Malaya. The crack riflemen come from Kenya and Nyasa 
land, Africa, and carry, besides their high-powered Brit 
ish rifles, broad-bladed knives similar to the machett 
which they can throw with deadly accuracy. British offi 
cers training the soldiers in counter-ambush report tha 
they can search out the most cunning ambush prepare 
for them and are so well disciplined they can hide mo 
tionless in a jungle all day. 
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U.S. Seeks Deportation Of Korean War Hero 
George R. Badley, 25, a West Indian national who 
fought with the U. S. Army at Bloody Ridge and Heart- 
break Ridge in Korea, faces deportation in New York. 
Badley came to America from Jamaica in 1945 to visit his 
sick father. He was inducted into the Army in 1950 as 
an “alien without legal residence.” When discharged in 
December, immigration authorities summoned Badley to 
Ellis Island and ordered him deported on charges of “il- 
legal entry.” Meanwhile, awaiting the outcome of an 
appeal, war-hero Badley said: “I hope they let me stay 
here. I’ve tried my best to be a good citizen. I feel like 
Iam an American. I hope they’ll let me remain one.” 


Yesterday In Negro History 


April 18, 1864—Negro and white soldiers of the Union 
> Army were massacred and burned alive by Confed- 
erate forces after surrendering at Fort Pillow near 
Memphis. 


2 April 23, 1940—A dance hall fire in Natchez, Miss., 
claimed the lives of 207 Negroes, including band- 
leader Walter Barnes and 13 members of his or- 
> chestra. 


April 24, 1862—The United States and Great Britain 
signed a treaty to jointly suppress African slave 
trade on the high seas. 


April 24, 1942—Jack Black- 
burn, Joe Louis’ trainer, 
died in Chicago at the age 
of 58. 


April 24, 1944—-The United 
Negro College Fund was in- 
corporated for the purpose 
of conducting an annual 
appeal for funds to meet 
operating expenses of 33 
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private Negro schools. Jack Blackburn 
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FRICAN 


African beauty “queen” Mercia 
Marshall likes to read, play 


piano at home. 





BEAUTY 


Among the many differ- 
ent races and nationalities 
around the earth, the cri- 
terion of what makes a 
woman beautiful is as dif- 
ferent as their diets, their 
clothes and their homes. 
“Miss America” may be 
considered ugly in far-off 
Tibet or Timbuctoo, where 
beauty standards are en- 
tirely different than in At- 
lantic City. And conversely 
the sex appeal of Green- 
land’s “Miss Eskimo” or a 
lovely lass in Liberia may 
be entirely lost on the most 
cosmopolitan New Yorker, 
who thinks only in terms of 
white beauty. 

Throughout the world 
standards of beauty are set 
by the mores and customs 
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of a particular country and 
despite color and race those 
standards are usually ad- 
hered to. 

Because U. S. standards 
of beauty run to light skin, 
straight nose, thin lips and 
straight hair, American Ne- 
groes have often looked 
down upon their African 
cousins whose preferences 


QUEEN 


in pulchritude often run to 
the opposite extreme. But 
today even African Zulus 
and Swazis are beginning 
to accept beauty standards 
of the white world. The 
new trend was demon- 
strated in the first national 
beauty contest held by 
South African natives. 
Chosen as their African 
beauty queen was a pert, 
oval-faced, tea-colored 
Swazi-Xhosa girl who well 
might have run off with 
honors in beauty contests 
in any U. S. Negro com- 
munity. 

The winner, Mercia Mar- 
shall, is pretty of face by 
any standards, but would 
be considered short and 
even a trifle dumpy by such 
an arbiter of beauty as E. 








In bathing suit, shapely Mere 
cia belies her 17 years. 











African Queen Younger Than ‘Miss Americas’ 


Simms Campbell, who likes his models to be taller and 
slimmer. Mercia is 5 feet, 5 inches tall, weighs about 120 
pounds and has 35-inch hips, a 35-inch bust and a 27- 
inch waist. Campbell’s ideal is taller, thinner waisted 
and generally slimmer. 

Despite that, Mercia’s anthropometry compares favor- 
ably with four of the past 10 “Miss Americas” selected at 
Atlantic City, although she is a few inches shorter than 
most, and at 17, younger than any. Like most of the 
recent U. S. beauty contest winners, Mercia also boasts 
other talents besides simple good looks and pleasing 
form. Mercia is a pre-nursing student and has many 
domestic talents. 

The African beauty queen contest was sponsored by the 
South African picture magazine Zonk, which means 
“punch,” and Zonk’s editors felt that Mercia’s picture 
gave them one of their punchiest covers. 

As newly-crowned queen of African beauties Mercia re- 
ceived: 1) about $60 in cash; 2) an all-expense trip from 
her home in Klerksdorp to Johannesburg; 3) a bso 


eT 


Celebration in Mercia’s honor was held in her home when news 
was received of her being selected beauty “queen.” 
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phone,” English for phono- 
graph; 4) several albums of 
U. S. jazz records; 5) a 
camera; 6) a new fall coat; 
7) household furniture, and 
8) a supply of cosmetics. 

Mercia can find uses for 
all the presents except the 
cosmetics. 

Mercia never uses any- 
thing on her hair except 
water, but a U. S. hair- 
dresser would probably sug- 
gest other things for her. 

Like other South African 
Negroes, Mercia lives in the 
ghetto at Klerksdorp with 
her mother, trained Nurse 
“Sister” Maggie Mapikela 
Marshall, who entered Mer- 
cia’s picture in the contest. 


Unlike Most South African ~ 


Negroes her age, Mercia is 
able to attend school. She 
is a second-year student 
at Greenpoint Secondary 
School in Kimberley, the 
diamond center. Her moth- 
er owns a piano and Mercia 
likes to play classics, but 
has recently become ab- 
sorbed in popular music 
and is learning to play 
boogie-woogie. 

Choice of Mercia as the 
prettiest girl in all South 
Africa marks a departure 
from the beauty standards 
of many African tribes in 





Mercia models U. S.- 
style dress, makes many 
of her own clothes. 











Beauty Assets Vary 


the interior of the continent. 
For them light skin is not an 
asset any more than straight 
hair. Just as American women 
have their own little beauty de- 
vices such as falsies and waist 
pinchers, the Africans, too, have 
vogues of their own. For in- 
stance, the Hottentots consider 
as a mark of beauty a prominent 
posterior which once also was 
much in vogue in European so- 
ciety at the time bustles were in 
fashion. Ubangis look upon pro- 
truding lips as a mark of beauty 
in women and many tribes con- 
sider intricate markings on the 
skin of women’s bodies as an at- 
traction. 


Even though Africans in the 
jungle do not follow white beauty 
standards, they are beautiful in 
their own way—even by world 
standards. Many so-called ex- 
perts have come back from Afri- 
ca to pay tribute to African 
women. One such recent trav- 
eller was Noel Rubie, an Austral- 
ian fashion and beauty photog- 
rapher, who spent six months on 
the Gold Coast. On his return to 
Europe, he declared: “Gold Coast 
native women are among the 
most beautiful in the world.” 
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A natural beauty, Mer- 


cia uses little make-up 
in grooming. 
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Court Upbraids Janitor Who Helped Spank Pupil 


William T. Farmer, a Nashville public school janitor, 
was acquitted in general sessions court of assault charges 
which grew out of his holding a 13-year-old pupil while 
a spanking was being administered by a woman principal. 
Farmer had been brought to court on a warrant sworn to 
by E. K. Tidwell, father of Eugene Tidwell, the pupil. The 
court ruled that the principal, Miss Lucille Maddux, had 
violated no law in disciplining the child, but said it 
“strongly disapproved of janitors and other custodial 
workers participating in the administration of corporal 
punishment.” 


Reject Use Of UN Charter To End D. C. Jim Crow 

A second attempt to use the United Nations charter to 
force a court ruling against segregated schools and play- 
grounds was rejectéd by Federal District Judge David A. 
Pine, who ruled in Washington, D. C., that nothing in the 
UN charter can invalidate American laws. The ruling 
came in a $100,000 damage suit filed against the city by 
the parents of two Negro children on grounds that their 
exclusion from a white playground was unconstitutional 
and violated the human rights section of the UN charter. 
The same argument, raised in a Washington school suit 
in April, 1951, was rejected by Federal District Judge Wal- 
ter M. Bastian. An appeal, however, is pending. 


Negro Elected Class Marshal At Harvard 


Walter Carrington, brilliant debater from Everett, 
Mass., was elected as one of three marshals to lead the 
baccalaureate and commencement procession of the Class 
of 1952 at Harvard University. A position of class mar- 
shal is the highest honor which can be bestowed on a 
Harvard senior by his classmates. Three marshals are 
elected each year and serve for life as top officers for all 
alumni activities of their class. 
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Jackson College Teachers Get $11,000 Grants 

Ford Foundation grants of $11,000 were awarded two 
Jackson (Miss.) College Negro professors to study school 
administration at Northern universities. The grants, re- 
portedly the largest ever given by the foundation, went 
to Rogie Clark, head of the college’s music department, 
and H. T. Sampson, dean of instruction. Clark, already 
a well-known folklore authority, will study at Columbia 
University and Juilliard School of Music. Sampson will 
study administration at the University of Chicago in prep- 
aration for setting up a liberal arts program at Jackson. 


Detroit Somes First Negro School Principal 
A 40-year-old Atlanta-born 
teacher was named the first Ne- 
gro assistant high school princi- 
pal in Detroit’s public school sys- 
tem. The newly-appointed ad- 
ministrator, Harold Jerome Har- 
rison, will help direct activities 
of 60 teachers and 1,600 pupils at 
Miller High School. A Morehouse 
College (Atlanta) and University 
of Michigan graduate, Harrison 
ee ; expects to receive a doctorate at 
Harold Harrison Wayne University this June. He 
is a third generation school teacher. 


Louisville Opens All Libraries To Negroes 

Trustees of the Louisville public library voted to end 
racial segregation in all branches in Louisville, Ky. Pre- 
viously, Negroes were admitted only to the main library 
and two Negro branch libraries. 


Negro Co-Ed Receives Humanitarian Award 

A 2i-year-old Negro girl was presented Boston Uni- 
versity’s third annual Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams Award in 
honor of her four years voluntary work in settlement 
houses around greater Boston. Recipient of the $100 
award was Charmaine Gardiner, a Boston University 
senior. 
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%Earl Brown, New York 
City councilman and assist- 
ant editor of Life magazine, 
paid $74 in fines for six 
parking tickets accumu- 
lated since December, 1950. 


% Alonzo G. Moron, Hamp- 
ton Institute president, has 
returned to the school after 
spending a year in a sani- 
tarium. He will not resume 
full duties, however, until 
July 1. 


% Cab Calloway and wife, 
Nuffie, anticipate an addi- 
tion to the family in the fall. 
The Calloways already have 
two girls. 


% Archie A. Alexander, 
famed bridge builder, do- 
nated $10,000 to Tuskegee 
Institute’s school of engi- 
neering aS a memorial to 
his deceased son, Archie, Jr. 


% Judge Harold A. Stevens, 
first Negro to serve on the 
New York Court of General 
Sessions, was elected presi- 
dent of the Catholic Inter- 
racial Council in New York. 


% G. James Fleming, editor 
of Who’s Who in Colored 
America, was named exec- 
utive editor of the New 
York Amsterdam News. 
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% Louis Jordan, the orches- 
tra leader, is practicing to 
become a preacher, reports 
columnist Dorothy Kilgal- 
len. 


“Ralph Metcalfe, former 
Olympic track star, re- 
signed from the Illinois 
State Athletic Commission 
after being elected Demo- 
cratic committeeman of 
Chicago’s Third Ward. 


% Nat Cole has been told to 
reduce his weight by 10 
pounds for his next MGM 
movie. 


% Leighla Whipper, daugh- 
ter of actor Leigh Whipper, 
sails for Paris April 28 to 
work on a book. 


% Billy Eckstine was pre- 
sented a scroll naming him 
“America’s Singing Ambas- 
sador of Goodwill” by Har- 
lem “mayor” Willie Bryant 
who proclaimed the week 
of April 14-21 as “Billy Eck- 
stine Week” in Harlem. 


% Monroe Dowling, ousted 
Internal Revenue Collector, 
is making plans to return to 
his old job with the unem- 
ployment bureau. 
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Child Born Dead After Three-Year Pregnancy 


A 46-year-old woman, thought to be suffering from a 
tumor, was delivered of a stillborn child in Birmingham, 
Ala., after a pregnancy estimated at three years. The 
woman, Mrs. Mary Rollins, told University of Alabama 
Medical Center doctors that one physician pronounced 
her pregnant two years ago, but another informed her 
later that she had a tumor. Medical Center physicians 
diagnosed her ailment as a cyst, but x-rays showed a 
child, which was believed to have been dead from six to 
eight months. Mrs. Rollins is recovering from the major 
operation in which the child was removed. Doctors said 
the child probably lived for about six months. 








Lena Becomes A Godmother: Singing star Lena Horne 
proudly caresses her new godchild, the infant son of 
Virginia Peters of the Peters sisters trio, after christening 
ceremony in Paris, France. The child’s mother, Virginia 


Peters Engell, and his father, Michel Engell, look on ap- 
provingly. 
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W Her 13th, 14th, 15th: At age 23, Viola Rodgers Brown, of 
Williamston, N. C., gave birth to triplets, her 13th, 14th, 
and 15th children, who she proudly displays in a hospital 
ward. Mrs. Brown, whose husband is in Korea, previous- 
ly gave birth to quads, quintuplets, twins, and a son. The 
quads and quintuplets died. 





“Rochester” Sues In-Laws In Property Deal 
Gravel-voiced comedian Eddie (Rochester) Anderson, 
with wife Mamie, entered suit in Los Angeles court against 
his wife’s sister, TV actress Mildred Bruce, and other in- 
laws who have claimed title to West Side property Ander- 
son said belongs to him. He purchased the property in 
1942, Anderson said, but gave his mother-in-law, Mrs. 
Annie Wiggins “life estate” in it. After her death, he said, 
her survivors refused to give a quit claim to the property, 
contending that it should be shared equally by them. 


Georgia Faces Man Shortage 

Georgia has fewer men per hundred women than any 
other state in the Southeast and one of the reasons is that 
Negro men are migrating to northern industrial centers 
and leaving their women behind them, according to Dr. 
John Maclachlan, University of Florida sociologist. Geor- 
gia has only 96.2 men to every 100 women in the state. 
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THE BEST AGE 


« FOR 


What is the best age for love? Lovelorn editors, parents, 
preachers, marriage counseling bureaus and sundry other 
professional advisors to the romantically inclined are 
regularly called upon to supply an answer to this question, 
but none has ever struck upon a hard and fast answer. 
Some insist it is between the ages of 21 and 26; others 
maintain love can be found at a much riper age. Still 
others advise whimsically: “The best age for love is when- 
ever it hits you!” 

Obviously, the right age for love can be vaguely nar- 
rowed to some point in early mature life, but nowhere can 
a precise, exact age be determined for either men or 
women as each blossoming romance is governed by en- 
vironments, incomes, and in many instances, life expect- 
ancy. In India, where the average age at death is around 
26, a girl who is still single at 12 or 13 is considered an old 
maid. 

On the other hand, in the U. S. where Negroes now have 
a life expectancy of 58 for men and 62 for women, the 
quaint May and December romances of maidens scarcely 
beyond their teens with elderly gentlemen nearly three 
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LOVE 


times their age, is:-looked upon as a curious violation of 
age and love statistics. 

In recent years such romances of age and youth have 
become increasingly prevalent among Negroes. In New 
York, for example, one prominent minister aroused con- 
siderable talk among church members when, at 80, he 
took for his bride a woman less than half his age. Simi- 
larly, the late William Bill (Gooseneck) McDonald, 
wealthy 80-year-old Texas banker and fraternal kingpin, 
had a passion for young brides, and before his death, mar- 
ried five with the one stipulation: she must be in her 20’s. 

Statistically, an American woman today is a spinster if 
she has reached 32 without marrying, according to Dr. 
Louis I. Dublin, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. statistical 
expert. A man can reasonably be considered a bachelor if 
he is 35 and marriage has apparently passed him by. 

In America today most successful love affairs blossom 
into marriage when the man is 23 and the woman 20. 
Since most engagements last about a year, the average 
American apparently falls in love for the first time be- 
tween the ages of 19 and 20. 
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Old Men Seek Companion Of Youth 


There are many, however, who violate such a sta- 
tistical pattern at both ends of the scale. Even state 
laws are flexible on this point. In some states a girl 
can marry without parental consent at 16. The 
principal of a Tennessee mountain high school asked 
his 800 students to sign pledges that they would not 
marry until the school term was finished. Although 
100 of his students were still in the eighth grade 
many violated the pledge before the term ended. 

Many older men fall in love with girls many years 
their junior to bolster an illusion of youth or simply 
because there are no eligible women available in 
their own age group. Others, having youthful ideas, 
simply want stimulating companionship which, they 
feel, can come only by marrying younger mates. 

Young persons, still in their teens, are apt to fall 
in love for much the same reason that love-starved 
oldsters do. Sociologists say that a child who is 
starved for affection is apt to fall in love at an early 
age because he is seeking the devotion he failed to 
get at home. 

G. Bromley Oxnam, Methodist leader in New York, 
feels that the younger ages are the best ages for 
love. One reason, the church leader says, “is be- 
cause a 35-year-old father is a better companion to 
a 10-year-old son than is a 45-year-old father.” 

On the other hand, Paul H. Landis, Washington 
educator, feels that young, immature people make 
inept lovers, poor marriage risks. Landis’ position is 
supported by one outstanding fact: The divorce rate 
is highest for persons who are 25, declines fairly rap- 
idly afterwards. In a sense the late George Bernard 
Shaw agreed with Landis. Said Shaw: “Youth is too 
precious to be wasted on the young.” 

But Betty Smith, the novelist, perhaps offers the 
wisest counsel and best conclusion: “The best age 
for love is when you are in love.” 
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Joe Louis Enters Insurance Business 

Former heavyweight champion Joe Louis entered the 
insurance business in Chicago, assuming office as execu- 
tive vice-president of The Joe Louis Insurance Agencies, 
Inc. President is Mrs. Marva B. Spaulding, Joe’s former 
wife. According to the company’s official announcement, 
it will offer insurance protection through life, hospitaliza- 
tion, and health and accident policies. 


Negro Mechanic Rated As Cord Expert 

One of the leading specialists on the Cord, an expen- 
sive car capable of doing 135 miles per hour, is Negro 
mechanic Stanley Diaz, who operates Cord Service, a 
maintenance garage in Woodside, L. I. Diaz, 40, knows 
almost everything about a Cord engine and chassis that 
is to be known and has built a profitable business special- 
izing in rebuilding and remodelling Cords for a clientele 
that includes many famous persons. 





Stanley Diaz and customer TV star Herb Shriner. 








Pope Says Bias Bar To Religious Union 

Pope Pius XII, addressing a Belgian pilgrimage to Rome, 
declared that there is no place for “distinctions of races 
or color, or social and cultural standing” if there is to be 
a religious union of mankind which alone can dispel the 
fear “of a horrible war between brothers.” 


Body Of Missing Cleric Found In Delaware River 

The body of Rev. Howard R. Coleman, 62, who had been 
missing from his Wilmington, Del., home since March 26, 
was found floating in the Delaware River at Bridgeton, 
N. J. Rev. Coleman’s body was sighted by a ferry captain 
not far from the New Jersey dock of the Chester-Bridge- 
ton ferry, where his car was recovered from the river 
three days after his mysterious disappearance. He was 
superintendent of the Methodist Church district of Dela- 
ware, Southeastern Pennsylvania, and Southern. New 
Jersey. . 


S. C. Church Women Elect First Negro Official 

Mrs. O. R. Reuben was elected secretary of the South 
Carolina Chapter of the United Council of Church Women, 
becoming the chapter’s first Negro official. A graduate of 
Fisk and Columbia Universities, she is the wife of the 
president of Morris College and a former secretary of the 
South Carolina Conference of NAACP branches. 


Convict Who Pleaded Own Case Is Freed 

A San Quentin convict, sentenced to life imprisonment 
for murder in a 1944 trial at which he appeared without 
counsel, was released from imprisonment and exonerated 
of the charge. O. D. James, convicted in the murder of 
Charles Thomas about eight years ago, won his freedom 
when the California Supreme Court recognized his ignor- 
ance of his legal rights at the time of trial. * 
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PIN-UP OF 
as THE WEEK. 
Inmates at San Quentin 
Prison in California took 
a vote to choose the girl 
they would like most to 
do time with. Their 
choice: new singing star 
Dorothy Dandridge. 


SUICIDE OF 
—Ss< THE WEEK. 
An unidentified Negro 
about 35, approached 
Ollie Booker along the 
James River Canal in 
Richmond, Va., and 
asked for a _ cigarette. 
Booker replied that he 
did not have any, but 
offered instead a cigar. 
Said the stranger: “I 
don’t smoke cigars.” 
Then, suddenly an- 
nouncing, “I think I'll 
take to the water,” he 
raced across the street, 
leaped into the canal 
and drowned. Dorothy Dandridge 





ARREST OF THE WEEK. In Malvern, Ark., 
ide ide ~ elderly Walt Stewart was arrested for drunken 
driving. The next day in court, however, a judge 
thoughtfully reconsidered and reduced the charge to just 
plain “drunk” when he learned Stewart had been driving 
a mule and wagon. 


BURGLAR OF THE WEEK. After breaking into 

a home in Detroit and removing a radio cabinet, 
David Matthews hailed a car in the back alley and offered 
to pay the driver to drive him and his loot home. The 
driver agreed and Matthews lifted the cabinet into the 
rear of the car, but instead of taking Matthews home the 
driver drove him to the police station and booked him on 
a burglary charge. He was a plain clothes patrolman. 
MEM VOTER 
dese se? OF THE 
WEEK. Ninety- 
seven - year - old 
James Washington 
was up early on the 
morning of Chica- 
go’s primary elec- 
tion, campaigning 
for write-in votes 
for President Tru- 
man. Sitting near 
a polling place, he 
stopped passers-by 
with his cane and 
gave them a pro- 
Truman sales talk. 
When, ballots were 
tabulated that eve- 
ning, it was discov- 
ered that 71 of 91 
Democratic voters wrote in Truman’s name. Asked why 
he campaigned for a man who had removed himself from 
the presidential race, Washington, who first voted at age 
86 after moving to Chicago from Mississippi, said: “I 
haven’t always been able to vote, but I know enough about 
Presidents to realize that Mister Truman had done more 
for me and my people than any President since Abe Lin- 
coln.” 


Old voter James Washington. 
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Wi Barbering Boxer: Ex-heavyweight champion Ezzard 
Charles exchanges barbershop conversation with singer 
Billy Eckstine in Sugar Ray Robinson’s Harlem shop while 
“trimming” the baritone’s celebrated locks. Eckstine, go- 
ing along with the gag, appears convinced of Charles’ pre- 
diction that he will win his championship fight with Jer- 
sey Joe Walcott June 9 in Philadelphia. 
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Ww ide Wor fa 
Wi Jack’s Back: Prize fighter Beau Jack, former Augusta, 
Ga., shoeshine boy, returned to his native Georgia to shine 
the shoes of Augusta National Country Club golfers. Jack 
says he owns property, has some money saved, and man- 
ages three fighters but, he likes to work at the club, where 
he’s paid $45 weekly plus tips, because his friends are 
there. About his career, he says: “I’m retired, I think.” 
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~ Cat Burglar’s Loot: Nattily-attired James Frank Oliver, 
known to police as the “Cat Burglar,” sits behind a New 
York police station desk displaying $100,000 in jewelry 
(including 200 watches) he accumulated in department 
store robberies. The light-footed ex-convict, also called 
the “Black Prince” because of his affection for fancy 
clothes, was arrested after police recovered his loot. 
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European 
W Frank Yerby And Children: Rare photograph of suc- 
cessful novelist Frank Yerby, shows him with his children 
in their elegant Long Island, N.Y., home. Photo is un- 
usual as Yerby studiously avoids photographers, shuns 
publicity. Author of several best-sellers, including The 
Foxes of Harrow, is now in Paris doing research for his 
next novel. 
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Globe 
W) Chit-Chat ‘At Ciro’s: Pearl Bailey, talent-wise one of 
show business’s wealthiest entertainers, pauses between 
shows at Ciro’s in Hollywood to chat with Doris Duke, re- 
putedly the world’s richest woman, and movie star Gil- 
bert Roland. 
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Wonrps oF tHe Week 


Eleanor Roosevelt, to newspaper re- 
porters in India questioning her 
about American race _ problems: 
“Please, don’t read Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin and believe it represents the 
United States today.” 


Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D., 
Minn.), before a Congressional 
committee conducting hearings on 
discrimination: “If I have any prej- 
udice, it is against prejudice.” 





Mrs. Roosevelt 
Joe Louis, telling why he prefers Harold E. Stassen over 
Ohio’s Sen. Robert A. Taft as a Republican presidential 
candidate: “My people might as well vote for Sen. Russell 
of Georgia as for Taft. I’ve been to Cincinnati, Taft’s 
home town, and it’s no different than Atlanta.” 


Dr. Emory Ross, at Tuskegee’s founder’s day program: 
“There is probably no single life and no single institution 
which has had greater influence on the education of the 
whole man—body, mind and soul—than Booker T. Wash- 
ington and Tuskegee Institute.” 


Atlanta newspaper reporter, commenting on the mystery 
of Satchel Paige’s age: “We think he is 48, going on 59.” 


Smallwood E. Williams, Jr., reformed dope addict preach- 
ing against the habit from his father’s pulpit in Washing- 
ton: “Drugs are worse than a rattlesnake’s bite—a rat- 
tler’s victim may die instantly, but a drug addict must en- 
dure a living death.” 


Joe Louis, looking back over his 17 years as a professional 
fighter: “J have no regrets. I wouldn’t want to try and 
second guess myself over what I’d do if I had my life to 
live over again. I’m perfectly satisfied with the way I 
conducted myself during my boxing career.” 
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MODERN LIVING 


KIDDIE PICNIC TABLES. 
A new outdoor 
table for children 
which can be used 
for picnics in sum- 
mer or indoor play 
in winter, has been 
introduced by the 
Goshen Company. 
The table, 20 inches 
high, has twin 
benches which nest 
under it or may be 
pushed to an out- 
of-the-way corner. Picnic table for youngsters. 





CO-ORDINATING WALLPAPER AND DISHES. The style of matching 
wallpaper and draperies has now been extended by deco- 
rators to include chinaware as well. Subtly matched, 
correlated paper and china products are presented in five 
designs to blend with most decorating schemes. The wall- 
paper comes in several color combinations, matching the 
one-color patterns of the hand-painted blue ridge china- 
ware. Introduced by Talisman, some of the designs fea- 
ture : anne: trees arranged in oh coma of a sizes. 





Matching wallpaper and dishes. 













Pinched -in waists 
are being stressed this 
season in almost every 
form. Starting with 
girdles which nip in 
waists for the hour- 
glass figure, fashion 
has done usual all-out 


WAIST PINCHERS 


promotion to achieve 
what _ fashion-wise 
women want this sea- 
son—a very tiny waist 
line. The latest to be 
featured are the wide 
belts, called waist- 
pinchers, which can 
be worn on either 
dresses or skirts. They 
are styled with all the 
laced effects seen in 
girdles. One simply 
holds the breath and 
draws the belt in to 
give the desired fig- 
ure. Most of the belts, 
designed to corre- 
spond with gored 
skirts and give the 
complete costume 
look, are made in a 
variety of shades of 
leather. Many of them 
come in gay colors to 
match almost any 
costume. 
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Umbrella belt, designed by 
Vogue, is of gleaming patent 
leather. Price: $5.95. 







For sports wear as well as 
evening wear, the wide pinch- 
er belts are making top fash- 
ion news this spring and no 
wardrobe would be complete 
without several for all-occasion 
wearing. One of the outstand- 
ing collections of these smart 
accessories is designed by Vogue 
Belts of New York. Price: from 
$5 to $10. 


Pink calf belt has navy 
blue lacing tied on each 
side. Price: $8.95. 
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Winnie Lambright is Cleve- 

land’s_ best-dressed with 

practical, “all-purpose” 
wardrobe. 
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America's 
BEST-DRESSED 


In almost every major city 
in America there is at least 
one keenly imaginative wom- 
an who is never caught with 
her glamour down. Her impec- 
cable taste in clothing is ad- 
mired, applauded and even oc- 
casionally enviously criticized. 
Her every public appearance 
is a fashion event, for people 
wonder and often ask: “What 
will she wear this time?” 

Some of these “best-dressed” 
women have such extensive 
wardrobes that the limited so- 
cial activities in their home 
towns give them no opportuni- 
ty to wear all of the things 
they own. Others have limited 
wardrobes, impeccably select- 
ed, which do the work of sev- 
eral trunkloads of clothes. 
Tops among these fashion 
czarinas in Negro America, as 
selected by women’s editors 
and social leaders, are: 


e@ Los Angeles. Always chic 
Leontyne King is a statuesque 
brunette, whose wardrobe glit- 
ters with originals by Adrian, 
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H. Greer, Lily Dache, 
Dior and Molyneaux. 
She owns more clothes 
than she can count, 
stresses quiet elegance 
and simplicity of de- 
tail in her wardrobe 
and depends upon 
furs and expensive 
gems to lend greater 
richness to her en- 
sembles. One of her 
more dramatic origi- 
nals is a striking 
black satin cocktail 
dress sparked with 
white from waist up, 
which she _ accents 
with a Juliet cape, 
long gloves and a fur 
stole. Her most im- 
portant, and most 
often used, wardrobe 
item is a grey woolen 
suit which she wears 
with an expensive sil- 
ver blue mink coat, 
and gay scarfs and 
hats. 


e Atlanta. Young 


Leontyne King, Los Angeles busi- 

nesswoman, prefers high fashion 

styles, but stresses elegant simplicity 
for round-the-clock wear. 
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Buys Clothes On ‘Three-Year Plan’ 


divorcee Mrs. Alfred Taylor Anderson is one of those in- 
genious women who maintains an efficient and strikingly 
attractive wardrobe without putting her budget to great 
strain. Her favorite outfit is a beautifully tailored Eng- 
lish tweed suit which has two skirts—one tweed, the other 
plain woolen. By changing jewelry, blouses and scarves, 
she can wear it to almost any daytime or early evening 
affair. She buys her clothes on a “three-year plan,” 
usually gives her everyday things to an orphan home in 
Atlanta for the girls who are going away to colleges. She 
has five fur coats, but her big weakness is shoes (she owns 
30 pairs), which she buys three pairs at a time. 


e Cleveland. Pixie-ish Winnie Lambright, wife of Dr. 
Middleton H. Lambright, has what she calls a “pocket- 
size, all-purpose” wardrobe. Says Mrs. Lambright: “I’d 
like to be the sophisticated type, but I’m just too tiny.” 
(She is 5 ft. 314 in. tall.) She usually dresses to suit her 
husband, who selects all of her hats by flipping through 
fashion magazines, then 
gives her enough money 
to shop all over town 
until she finds what he 
has chosen. Her favorite 
coat is an Adele Simp- 
son design of fitted vel- 
vet’ with full and pad- 
ded hips. The coat can be 
worn as a dress, over 
crinoline petticoats, for 
variety. Mrs. Lambright 
says she “hates” dia- 
monds, prefers huge 
semi-precious gems 
which she calls “pinky 
Mrs. John W. Roxborough of De- Pe Her _best-liked 


troit uses costly jewels to decorate jewelry is a massive set 
simple but expensive gowns. of Italian silver earrings 
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with a matching 
bracelet set with jade 
and coral stones. 


e Louisville. Mrs. 
Loretta Bush, an at- 
tractive, olive-com- 
plexioned beauty, 
leans toward exotic 
creations in black, 
navy blue, bright red 
and brown. Her hats, 
she admits, are on the 
“crazy side,” and fol- 
low the same color 
scheme. She likes 
close-fitting suits by 
Hattie Carnegie and 
Ezalen, wears evening 
dresses with plunging 
necklines and drapery 
by Ceil Chapman, 
Adele Simpson and 
Jacques Fath. Occa- 
sionally, she titillates 
Louisville society by Mrs. _— 7. —. te *. 
appearing in a leop- Uorcee, Keeps Clothing Ouaget a 
— meme wich “LS 
includes a leopard 
skin dress, a leopard coat with matching muff, or a black 
broadcloth suit lined with leopard fur. Her wardrobe 
contains at least 60 dresses, a ranch mink cape, another 
cape of pedigreed fox, and a black sealskin coat. 


e@ Chicago. Glamorous Marva Louis Spaulding has hun- 
dreds of gowns in her closets, but actually wears only a 
few “favorites.” Explains Marva: “Most of my really 
spectacular clothes were bought for fashion shows... 
and there are only a few places where one can wear them. 
As a busy wife and mother, I now prefer simple but gle- 
gant clothing, preferably suits, which ‘go places’ well.” 
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One of Marva’s most beau- 
tiful formal gowns is an ex- 
ample of what she calls 
“slamour without sensa- 
tionalism.” Made of lamé, 
the gown is completely 
beaded with tiny steel-cut 
ornaments. The glint of the 
beads make the dress look 
pink or green or blue, de- 
pending upon the lighting. 
The formal weighs 27 
pounds and, says Marva, “is 
an ordeal to wear, yet beau- 


cee 





Se * 
Mrs. Johnetta Kelso of Mem- 
phis has expensive high-fash- 
ion,wardrobe which she adds 
to four times yearly. 
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Mrs. Loretta Bush counts at 


least 60 dresses in elegant 
wardrobe. Louisville housewife 
likes to design own hats. 
tiful enough to be worth 
the trouble.” She owns 60 
pairs of shoes which she ac- 
cumulated over a period of 
years. 

@ Memphis. Mrs. Johnet- 
ta Kelso, wife of insurance 
and banking executive Dr. 
Julian Kelso, shops for her 
wardrobe “according to 
season.” She buys several 
ultra - expensive selections 
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Black Is Basis For Wardrobe 


which never fail to cause a stir in society circles, both be- 
cause of their beauty and because of their expensive price 
tags. She adores suits as well as dresses, wears heavy 
costume jewelry with her real gems. Her wardrobe in- 
cludes both casuals and heavily-beaded and bejeweled 
after-five and evening gowns. Her hats are all chosen 
from the French salons, and her furs include sables, mink 
and broadtail fox made into a variety of stoles, muffs, 
jackets, scarfs and full length coats. 


e New York City. Mrs. Bessie Buchanan stresses dark 
colors in her ward-_ ; 5 

robe, says over 50 
per cent of her suits 
and dresses are black. 
Admittedly in love 
with clothes, she pre- 
fers originals by 
French designers be- 
cause of their “origi- 
nality in design, per- 
fection in fitting and 
exquisitely fine work- 
manship.” Gloves and 
bathing suits are her 
“can’t resist” items. 
She owns 36 pairs of 
gloves, and over 12 
bathing suits, in size 
10. While she owns 
about two dozen 
street and evening 
bags of all descrip- 
tions, she inyariably 
uses a velvet muff 


purse during the win- —Ftnel Ramos Harris, Pittsburgh con- 





ter months. on a en has biggest waverete of 
ormal gowns in entire state, likes 
@ Detroit. Mrs. John unusual hat styles. 
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Likes ‘Simple Little Gems’ Of Dresses 


Marva Louis Spaulding is Chi- 

cago’s best-dressed with “hun- 

dreds of gowns” and scores of 
pairs of shoes. 
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W. Roxborough, one of the 
city’s prominent social per- 
sonalities, likes simple “lit- 
tle gems” of dresses which 
belie their fabulous price 
tags. She gives them spar- 
kle by pinning on her fa- 
vorite jewel, a spray of 
rhinestones and rubies, 
which is almost her trade- 
mark. On her finger she al- 
Ways wears a five-karat 
diamond ring. Her hats are 
usually small and worn off 
the face, and bear the label 
of Lily Dache or Mr. John. 
Mrs. Roxborough’s purses 
are superb little plastic pic- 
ture boxes, or mono- 
grammed suedes, and her 
furs are a full-length ranch 
mink and a hip-length sil- 
ver blue mink. 


e Pittsburgh. Ethel Ra- 
mos Harris, noted concert 
pianist, never has a chance 
to wear all of her clothing 
in Pittsburgh, because there 
just is not enough social 
activity to provide her with 
the necessary opportunities. 
One of the flashier dressers, 
she never fails to stop 
crowds “dead in their 
tracks” when she appears 
at social gatherings. Most 
of the discussion she 
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arouses concerns her 
hats, which are al- 
ways sensational. 
Once she caused a 
stir by donning a 
man’s silk top hat 
with a black veil tied 
around her face. She 
tries never to be seen 
too often in the same 
outfit; probably has 
more formal and 
cocktail gowns than 
anyone in the state. 
Oddly enough, few 
husbands of the best 
dressed women object 
to their wives’ indul- 
gence in clothing. 


Many of them take . one Sas Tarte 
tremendous interest Mrs,Bessie Buchanan of New York 
in their wives’ ward-_ ers, also includes 12 bathing suits in 
robes, and often ac- extensive wardrobe. 
company them on shopping excursions. 

One of the men explained his attitude thusly: “When I 
go shopping with the little lady, I can control—to a cer- 
tain extent—what she spends. And best of all, she never 
dares tell me she ‘doesn’t have a thing to wear’—the most 
irritating thing a woman can ever tell her lawfully 
wedded mate.” 

Surprisingly, most of the women themselves seem to 
agree that expensive, “name label” garments do not nec- 
essarily assure good grooming. While many of them 
boast of popular styles and fashions by top-flight design- 
ers in their wardrobes, they point out that versatility in 
dresses and suits is a far more valuable asset to a ward- 
robe if a woman can cleverly interchange and disguise 
them with accessories. For, as one of them put it: “It’s 
not what a woman wears as much as how she wears it.” 
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SOCIETY 


PHILADELPHIA. Fabulous party-giver 
Lonnie C. (Lil) Wall has planned a 
unique affair for April 19 when she 
is hostess to the Links Club in a 
buffet dinner party. She has chosen 
a “butterfly” motif for her hosting, 
complete to “butterfly” napkins, 
place cards and other decorations. 
To carry out the theme, she will re- 
ceive guests in a new, especially- 
designed “butterfly” dress. 


CLEVELAND. The Social Wives’ Easter Sunday cocktail hour 
at the Chief’s Club hit a new high in soiree entertaining 
with members assessing themselves enormous sums to 
effect that lavish, “sky’s-the-limit’”’ atmosphere. . . . The 
stork has cancelled those scheduled visits to the Emery 
Carters (that lovely interracial couple) and the Griffin 
Allens (he’s the young medic and his wife is former D. C. 
socialite Hortensia White). . . . Among the sororities and 
fraternities, Frances Hollingsworth, Iota president, will be 
Epsilon’s delegate at the Toledo regional April 19-20.... 
The Alpha wives will entertain wives of the Omegas 
(Q-Ettes) together with Kappa wives (Silhouettes) in a 
fashion show on April 24 using the Artha-Jon models. It 
will be the first joint get-together of the three groups. . . 

The party crowd of the younger set is still talking about 
the smart affair the Wilford Gordons tossed for their 
daughter Gail at the Benedict Club on her 16th birthday. 
They got a bang out of the prominent display of Gail’s 
cunning baby pictures framed in balloons. ... A big week- 
end is planned for April 19-20 when socialites roll out the 
red carpet for Miss “Spirit of Cotton” (Texas coed Bar- 
bara Thompson). New York’s Poppy Cannon White will 
plane in to be among judges for a “cotton” style show, 
and a luncheon at the Mid-Day Club, followed by a dance 
later at the CIO Hall will highlight the 48 hours of activity. 
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DETROIT. Biggest and gayest party of the week was that 
sparkling supper affair for 70-year-old Dr. Edward A. 
Carter which was given by his wife, Garnetta. More than 
200 were invited to it and to cocktails the next day ata 
second party tossed by daughter Marion... . Surprise 
wedding of the week was Barbara Cofer’s to James H. 
Gray of Lansing, a schoolmate at Michigan State. The 
young couple took vows in a quiet ceremony at St. Cyp- 
rians, later received friends and fellow students in what 
was to be an equally quiet reception at the Cofer home. 
The young belles and beaux, however, who motored in 
from Lansing for the occasion turned the at-home affair 
into a lively session of dancing and jazz recordings. The 
happy bride was so excited she continued to carry her 
bouquet of blue carnations and iris throughout the entire 
festivities. .. . Future debutantes and beaux gave a pre- 
view of their Easter Parade finery in a kiddie’s style show 
sponsored by the Detroit Medical auxiliary to raise money 
for 60 new cribs at Children’s Hospital. Dance instructor- 
socialite La Claire Knox directed the show in which 100 
children of prominent families participated. 









*™ PEOPLE ARE 


The gold-plated telephone in the private office of Chi- 
cago’s big time moneylender, James Irving, president 
of the well-heeled Panama Finance Corp. As a side- 
line, he manages the ranking heavyweight boxing con- 
tender, Kid Riviera of Washington, D. C. 


*K The fair-skinned practical nurse at a Cleveland settle- 
ment house who “lowrates” Negro doctors at mixed 
groups of nurses during their coffee sessions. She’s 
the laughing stock of the entire staff, most of whom 
know she is a Negro. 


*kThe Rev. Dwight (Gatemouth) Moore, ex-blues 
shouter, with a Bible under one arm and his wife on 
another, entering Tony’s Inn in Memphis where he ate 
up three whole lobsters at one sitting. 


+k The Philadelphia husband seen taking his wife out for 
the first time in years. He got jittery after that recent 
Hotel Carlyle raid in which he was loaded into a patrol 
wagon along with an attractive married neighbor. 


2k The famous Chicago businessman (not policy—his 
business is legitimate) rated for the last five years as 
a millionaire, who recently wrote two $250 checks 
which “ricochetted” badly. 


+k That noted prizefighter from Oakland, Calif., who 
pleaded guilty in a Detroit court to charges of stealing 
two cans of black pepper valued at $1.64. The fighter 
has had 50 pro fights, lost only two decisions. The 
judge placed him on three months probation. 


*kThe Office staff party given for Chicago’s famed trial 
lawyer, Euclid Louis Taylor, on the occasion of his 
F’ “h successful defense of a client charged with mur- 

He gets the lion’s share of murder cases in the 
% * City. 
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TALKING ABOUT . 
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a}. The secrecy shrouding the reason why chirper Pearl 

7” Bailey didn’t make an appearance on the last night of 
her recent Ciro’s engagement in Hollywood. Word is 
out that it involved an argument between the chan- 
teuse and a white captain of waiters and a birthday 
gift given her which she didn’t like. 


al. The well-dressed Brooklyn society matron who is con- 
‘fined to a private rest home. Second time she’s blown 
her top and her friends are very worried. Her profes- 
sional husband is thinking of: moving his business to 
another city in hopes new environment will cure her. 


«t-The withdrawal of charges against her son, Leroy 

“* Townsend, 31, by socially-prominent Mrs. Wilda R: 
Smith of Camden, N. J., which cleared him of stealing 
her $3,000 mink coat. But he is still in county jail in 
default of a $200 fine for numbers writing and the 
theft of an auto belonging to John B. Morris. 


«j. The famed Harlem undertaker at whose funeral his 

“s*internationally-known concert singing sweetheart (on 
the side) couldn’t appear because the mortician’s 
widow was there in the front row. 


«t»Mayor Morrison’s Negro police in New Orleans who 

*“aren’t permitted to wear uniforms unless they are on 
“guard duty” at various “cullud” dances and ball 
games. Uniforms then are in best door-shaker tradi- 
tion. 

ay. The explosive possibilities behind the election of Chi- 

*™cago’s fashionable Dr. Milo Turnbo as president of the 
Illinois State Chiropodist Association which has a 90 
per cent white membership. He’s the first. 


sj-That Louisville 15th Street bar where the owner makes 
“patrons pay a dime for a glass of water. 
—DAN BURLEY 
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™ PEOPLE ARE 


The gold-plated telephone in the private office of Chi- 
cago’s big time moneylender, James Irving, president 
of the well-heeled Panama Finance Corp. As a side- 
line, he manages the ranking heavyweight boxing con- 
tender, Kid Riviera of Washington, D. C. 


2k The fair-skinned practical nurse at a Cleveland settle- 
ment house who “lowrates” Negro doctors at mixed 
groups of nurses during their coffee sessions. She’s 
the laughing stock of the entire staff, most of whom 
know she is a Negro. 


2k The Rev. Dwight (Gatemouth) Moore, ex-blues 
shouter, with a Bible under one arm and his wife on 
another, entering Tony’s Inn in Memphis where he ate 
up three whole lobsters at one sitting. 


*k The Philadelphia husband seen taking his wife out for 
the first time in years. He got jittery after that recent 
Hotel Carlyle raid in which he was loaded into a patrol 
wagon along with an attractive married neighbor. 


+k The famous Chicago businessman (not policy—his 
business is legitimate) rated for the last five years as 
a millionaire, who recently wrote two $250 checks 
which “ricochetted” badly. 


That noted prizefighter from Oakland, Calif., who 
pleaded guilty in a Detroit court to charges of stealing 
two cans of black pepper valued at $1.64. The fighter 
has had 50 pro fights, lost only two decisions. The 
judge placed him on three months probation. 


*kThe Office staff party given for Chicago’s famed trial 
lawyer, Euclid Louis Taylor, on the occasion of his 
500th successful defense of a client charged with mur- 
der. He gets the lion’s share of murder cases in the 
Windy City. 
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s}- The secrecy shrouding the reason why chirper Pearl 

“*’Bailey didn’t make an appearance on the last night of 
her recent Ciro’s engagement in Hollywood. Word is 
out that it involved an argument between the chan- 
teuse and a white captain of waiters and a birthday 
gift given her which she didn’t like. 


af. The well-dressed Brooklyn society matron who is con- 
‘fined to a private rest home. Second time she’s blown 
her top and her friends are very worried. Her profes- 
sional husband is thinking of- moving his business to 
another city in hopes new environment will cure her. 


s-The withdrawal of charges against her son, Leroy 

- Townsend, 31, by socially-prominent Mrs. Wilda R: 
Smith of Camden, N. J., which cleared him of stealing 
her $3,000 mink coat. But he is still in county jail in 
default of a $200 fine for numbers writing and the 
theft of an auto belonging to John B. Morris. 


«j. The famed Harlem undertaker at whose funeral his 

“** internationally-known concert singing sweetheart (on 
the side) couldn’t appear because the mortician’s 
widow was there in the front row. 


sj. Mayor Morrison’s Negro police in New Orleans who 

aren't permitted to wear uniforms unless they are on 
“guard duty” at various “cullud” dances and ball 
games. Uniforms then are in best door-shaker tradi- 
tion. 


sf The explosive possibilities behind the election of Chi- 
‘*cago’s fashionable Dr. Milo Turnbo as president of the 
Illinois State Chiropodist Association which has a 90 
per cent white membership. He’s the first. 


sj. That Louisville 15th Street bar where the owner makes 
*“patrons pay a dime for a glass of water. 
—Dan BURLEY 
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Jackie Robinson Plays Despite Broken Toe 
Despite a 
broken toe, 
Jackie Robinson 
began his sixth 
season with the 
Brooklyn Dodg- 
ers and predict- 
ed a good year 
for himself. “I 
am looking for- 
ward to a good 
season,” he said, 
“although per- 
haps not as out- 
standing as in 
1951. However, I 
feel I have three . 
or four more 7 2 e 1 Seema 
good years Monte Irvin arrives in New York. 
ahead of me. I am confident that this will be one of 
them.” The injury—a minor break of the big toe on his 
left foot—was suffered when he hit himself with a foul 
tip at Nashville. He batted third in the lineup, a change 
from last year calculated to give him more leeway to hit. 


@ Willie Mays failed in his appeal for a “hardship case” 
deferment from the draft and remained scheduled to join 
the army May 15. 


e Monte Irvin, New York Giants left fielder, arrived in 
New York by plane from Denver where he broke his right 
ankle in an exhibition-game accident. While two physi- 
cians examined the ankle, Irvin insisted: “I’ll be back in 
uniform in two or three months.” He was scheduled to 
undergo a minor operation—the sewing together of torn 
ligaments—which doctors said would give him “a stronger 
ankle—and earlier.” 


ee ee 
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Hoskins Beats Tulsa In Texas League Debut 

Dave Hoskins, first Negro player in Texas League his- 
tory, pitched the Dallas Eagles to a 4 to 2 victory over 
Tulsa, at Dallas, in his first regular-season start.. A tall 
right-hander, Hoskins allowed Tulsa eight hits and sev- 
eral times was in shaky position. With men on bases, 
however, he bore down, leaving 14 base-runners stranded. 


George Brown Predicts 27-Foot Broadjump 

George Brown, UCLA’s prospective Olympic Games 
broadjump champion, said in Los Angeles he knows he 
can jump 27 feet, a mark that eluded even the great Jesse 
Owens. “When I was in Japan last summer,” Brown said, 
“I had a jump of beyond 27 feet with a very short crow 
hop (foul). That makes me realize that not only can 
Jesse Owens’ world record of 26 feet, 8% inches be broken, 
but I know I can do it with room to spare.” 


Barefooted High Jumpers Clear Six Feet 

O. Odoboh, a diminutive (5-foot, 6-inch), barefooted 
athlete, won the -Nigerian national high jump cham- 
pionship by clearing six-feet, six-inches at Lagos. Five 
other jumpers, all barefooted, leaped better than six feet. 
Nigeria plans to send a small team to this summer’s 
Olympic Games at Helsinki, Finland. 


Sugar Ray Robinson Hints At Retirement 

In Chicago, Sugar Ray Robinson renewed his contract 
with manager George Gainford for two years, but hinted 
he may retire before it ends. During a conversation with 
Joe Triner, chairman of the Illinois State Athletic Com- 


mission, Robinson said: “I know it calls for two more ,. 


years, but that much time may not be necessary.” 
Louis’ Name Dropped From NBA List 


For the first time in many years, Joe Louis’ name was 
not listed among the National Boxing Association’s list of 
ranking heavyweights. Logical contenders for the dread- 
naught division title were: Ex-titlist Ezzard Charles, who 
fights champion Jersey Joe Walcott in a June rematch; 
Rocky Marciano, conqueror of Louis; and Clarence Henry. 
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Don Newcombe tells major league experiences to soldiers. 
Newcombe Blames Public Opinion For Induction 

Newspapers and public opinion forced his induction into 
the army, Brooklyn Dodgers pitcher Don Newcombe said 
at Richmond, Va. He said an examining officer at nearby 
Camp Pickett, where he is stationed, “told me that the 
newspapers and public opinion forced them to take me 
into the army, even though they didn’t think I belonged.” 
Newcombe, who was discharged from the navy after a 
short stay during World War II, revealed that an army 
physician “found I have a growth across the opening of 
my bladder. The doctor said I should have an operation.” 
Asked when he expected to be discharged Newcombe re- 
plied: “Never. You’ve gotta break a neck these days.” 
Veteran Oklahoma Coach Resigns 

Seymour Williams resigned as football and basketball 
coach at Booker T. Washington High School, Tulsa, Okla., 
where he had worked since 1920, winning 300 games. 
Week’s Sports Roundup 

e Boxing: Arthur King of Toronto, a British Negro 
fighter once considered to be of world lightweight cham- 
pionship promise, was upset by Del Flanagan, Minneapo- 
lis, in a close decision at St. Nicholas Arena, New York. 

@ Football: Fullback Joe Perry signed for his fifth sea- 
son with the San Francisco 49ers. Don Coleman, Mich- 
igan State’s All-American tackle, continued to refuse 
offers from the Chicago Cardinals because he considers 
himself too small (185 pounds) for the pros. 
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INSIDE SPORTS 


By A. S. “Doc” Young 


John Jasper, the old-time Virginia preacher, spent 
many sermons trying to prove that “the sun do 
move.” He might have added “time, she flies,” and 
projected the progress that tags along. For in- 
stance: a few days ago, Satchel Paige missed an ex- 
hibition game at San Antonio and was promptly 
fined $100 by St. Louis Browns manager Rogers 
Hornsby. The incident wasn’t startling in the light 
of previous sallies by Satch. Place a decade in ret- 
rospectus, however, and an unmistakable contrast 
leaps into focus. 

In 1942, there were no Negroes in organized 
baseball. There had been none in the major 
leagues since the 1880’s. To even imagine that 
10 years hence a Negro would be fined for his 
failure to make presence at an interracial game 
in Texas was something like, well, who would 
have thought it? 

The Paige-Hornsby incident was also ironic. After 
Branch Rickey signed Jackie Robinson, one of those 
who predicted (through much-reprinted quotes) 
that the move was doomed to failure was the same 
Rogers Hornsby, greatest right-hand hitter of all 
time. The “experiment” wouldn’t work, he indi- 
cated, because of its social implications. Negroes and 
whites, he explained, not only would not mix har- 
moniously on-field, they also would come to logger- 
heads in off-field pastimes like card-playing. 

Yes, the incident clearly mirrors the progress time 
has wrought in baseball. And, it proves that Satch 
isn’t as slick as he used to be. Once, after he missed 
a Cleveland Indians’ train, he caught a plane, beat 
the team to its destination, met it, then inquired of 
his mates: “What took you fellows so long?” 














BOOK [ 4 TwO-PARTY SOUTH 
OF THE By Alexander Heard 
WEEK 


© With the magic names of Roosevelt and Truman ab- 
sent from the ballot, the Negro vote in the 1952 presi- 
dential election is a tremendous question mark for the 
first time in years. One key element in the doubts about 
the vote is the ever-increasing number of registered Ne- 
groes in the South—all new voters whose political direc- 
tion is an unknown quantity. Perhaps the most valuable 
guide in plotting the Southern Negro vote is a fact-filled 
new book, Two-Party South (University of North Caro- 
lina Press, $4.75) by Alexander Heard, a white political 
science professor. 

B Although his volume is primarily a study of the possi- 
bility of the South leaving the Democratic camp and 
voting for two parties like the rest of the nation, Heard 
recognizes the importance of the Negro vote in the South’s 


political future and devotes some six chapters to the sub- 
ject. It is a detailed study with some amazing statistics 
which show how unpredictable the Negro vote can be. 
®@ Heard’s book is a valuable guidebook for those who 
want to assess the Negro vote accurately. It is certainly 
the best summation of facts about Southern Negro voters. 

















Woman Brought Back To Life After Heart —— 

A pretty, 24-year-old wife of 
an unemployed Los Angeles 
plasterer was brought back to 
life by a heart massage eight 
minutes after her heart 
stopped beating. The woman, 
Mrs. Ida Waller, was being op- 
erated on for an ovary tube 
infection when her heart 
stopped functioning. A sur- 
jgeon at Hollywood Presby- 
terian Hospital cut through 
three of the woman’s ribs to 
massage her heart and bring 
her back to life. Her condition i 
was reported as “improving Mrs. Ida Waller 
nicely,” but it was also disclosed that she has been “in 
ind out” of comas since the operation. 


| Negro, White Doctors Attend Tuskegee Clinic 
Physicians and surgeons—Negro and white—from all 
ver the U. S., attending the annual John A. Andrew 
Vlinic at Tuskegee (Ala.) Veterans Hospital, saw movies 
f a delicate bone operation, then viewed results when the 
tient himself appeared under his own power. Drs. Asa 
. Yancey and John F. Hume, both of the hospital staff, 
femoved a Negro World War II veteran’s left leg and half 


is pelvis to halt bone cancer. 
LABOR 


etroit NAACP Asks End To Auto Job Bias 


The Detroit NAACP appealed to presidents of the Ford 
otor Company, General Motors Corporation and Chrys- 
r Corporation to halt discrimination of Negroes in auto 
®lant employment. The appeal followed defeat of an 
PC bill in the Michigan House of Representatives. 
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Trio Leader Will Mastin Banned In Canada 


Will Mastin, head of the nightclub trio which star |z 


comedian-dancer Sammy Davis, Jr., was stopped at th 


border by Canadian immigration authorities and pre-|- 
vented from filling an engagement in a Montreal clutk |. 


Authorities did not disclose reasons for the ban. It did 
not apply to Davis or his father, Sammy, Sr. 


Ex-Errol Garner Bassist Held On Dope Charge 

Bass player John Sim- 
mons, formerly with the 
Errol Garner Trio, was ar- 
rested in New York’s Mark- 
well Hotel on charges of 
possession of heroin and 
violation of the Sullivan 
law, a New York State stat- 
ute governing firearms. He 
was held in $11,000 bail, of 
which $1,000 was for hav- 
ing a gun in his dressing 
room, and $10,000 for pos- 
session of an ounce of her- 
oin. Simmons once served 
a 90-day jail term in Los 
Angeles in 1945 for posses- i 
sion of marijuana. John Simmons 


Red Film Depicts Harlem As Concentration Camp 


A new Soviet-made film titled, Harlem U-.S.A., whicl 


gives a Communist view of how New York City handle 
its large Negro population, has been showing in Londo 


for two months. Harlem is shown as a Negro ghettd 
guarded by white police who beat and terrorize its resi; 


dents. The unfortunate Harlemites, according to the film 
are not permitted to leave the area. Rents are exorbitant 


white merchants own all retail establishments and “ 


food sold has been condemned elsewhere. 
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Dizzy Gillespie “Rescues” French Maestro 
Bandleader Dizzy Gillespie 
was credited with preventing 
, @ French trumpet player in 
Paris from being lynched by 
his own countrymen. A French 
controversy over jazz music 
had flared into the open at the 
Salle Pleyel during a concert 
by French maestro Aime Ba- 
relli. When the latter led his 
13-piece band through several 
sets of sweet music, dissatis- 
fied New Orleans-style jazz 
fans in the audience nearly 
rioted and were about to seize 
iY Barelli from the podium when 
} Gillespie stepped on the stage 
and played a medley of bebop 
M@ tunes. Asking a “big hand” f 
also for Barelli, Gillespie then Dizzy Gillespie 
played a set with the Frenchman and his band. The per- 
' formance brought deafening applause from the would-be 
rioters, and Gillespie, the “diplomat,” kissed Barelli. 


Hazel Scott Fights Jim Crow At Las Vegas 
Jim Crow reluctantly took a 

brief holiday when pianist- 

singer Hazel Scott appeared at 

the lavish Hotel Last Frontier 

in Las Vegas, Nev. After she 

left town, however, following a 

two weeks’ engagement, busi- 

ness as usual was strictly lily- 

white in swank resorts and 

gambling spots. Miss Scott, 

who signed for the $4,500 a 

week engagement on condi- 

tion that she be given full 

guest privileges, was involved Hazel Scott 
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in two racial incidents. At first, she was allowed to use 
the swimming pool, but after “indignant Southern 
guests” complained, the hotel’s management closed the 
pool indefinitely “pending rechlorination.” Miss Scott’s 
Las Vegas friends said the management did not wish to 
offend the “certain guests” who had complained. 

The other incident involved Miss Scott and a party of 
Negroes she had invited to watch her perform in the 
hotel’s Ramona Room. When the group requested a table, 
manager Bob Cannon said it was “impossible” to seat 
them. Furious, Miss Scott announced: “You will see my 
second show tonight, or there’ll be no second show.” 
Cannon relented. This week, it appeared that Jim Crow 
was in for an assault from another Negro artist. Jose- 
phine Baker, booked at the Last Frontier for two weeks at 
$7,000 a week, was to perform, personal manager William 
Taub said, under a contract containing a “no racial bias” 
clause. 


“Hot” Violinist Is TV Hit In Los Angeles 


Fiddling a hot vio- 
lin and exhibiting a 
bombastic personality 
on stage, Ginger 
Smock (real name 
Emma), has caught 
the fancy of television 
fans in Los Angeles. 
She is currently ap- 
pearing on the “Dixie 
Showboat” telecast 
over KTLA. As a fea- 
tured soloist in the 
weekly variety pres- 
entation which is 
staged in a river boat 
setting with a mixed 
cast. On the show less 
than two months she 4% 
has become as well Ginger Smock 
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known to TV viewers as artists who have appeared much 
longer. 

The gingervating Ginger is literally a fireball in her 
act. She stomps her feet, sways her head and gyrates her 
arms in lively rhythm as she bows vigorously on her 
fiddle. Her pattern of performance, though novel, is not 
new to TV fans in the Angel City. Several months ago, 
she led an all-girl sextette on the “Chicks and the Fiddle” 
show, a musical telecast produced and directed by pianist- 
composer Phil Moore. She was a smash hit in the role. 
Since that time, she has constantly been in demand for 
guest bits on TV, has shown on four of Los Angeles’ major 
video stations. 


Order Arrest Of Billie Holiday 

A bench warrant for the arrest of 
blues singer Billie Holiday was is- 
sued by Superior Court Commis- 
sioner H. C. Shepherd in Los An- 
geles as a result of the singer’s fail- 
ure to appear in debtor’s court to 
answer charges of delinquent pay- 
ments in a three-year-old, $1,540 
judgment against her. The action 
grew out of a judgment awarded 
Mrs. Marian Donovan, 25, who 
charged that her left foot was cut 
by a dish thrown by Miss Holiday ies: , 
in a 1949 New Year’s Day brawl. At- Billie Holiday 
torneys for Mrs. Donovan said only $500 had been paid on 
the judgment. 
Week’s Radio-TV Preview : 
Hazel Scott on Songs for Sale (Saturday, April 19, at 10:30 
p.m. EST) on CBS television. 
Eddie “Rochester” Anderson on the Jack Benny Show 
(Sunday, April 20, at 7:30 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 
Billy Eckstine on Toast of the Town (Sunday, April 20, at 
8 p.m. EST) on CBS television. 
The Charioteers on Battle of the Ages (Tuesday, April 22, 
at 9 p.m. EST) on Dumont television. 
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Meee MOVIE OF THE WEEK SREB 


My Son 
John 


Problems cre- 
ated by a bad 
son in an other- 
wise respectable, 
small-town fam- 
ily set the pat- 
tern of My Son 
John, perhaps 
Hollywood’s 
strongest anti- 
Communism 
film. Starring 
Helen Hayes, 
who has been 
away from 
movies for many Helen Hayes and Robert Walker 
years; Robert Walker, who died before the picture was 
completed; Van Heflin and Dean Jagger, the message is 
slickly woven into the story by Producer-Director Leo 
McCarey. The Jefferson family has an average Ameri- 
can outlook on religion, patriotism, and principles. Two 
sons are in service and the third, John (Walker), works 
in Washington, where he apparently is a member of the 
Communist Party. Family conflict begins when his par- 
ents, Lucille (Miss Hayes) and Dean (Jagger) suspect his 
activities. Drama heightens when the mother decides 
moral values are more important than motherly love and 
prepares to turn him in, although she realizes it might 
mean death at the hands of his-comrades. Before he dies, 
John speaks out against Communism, recording the 
speech for the graduating class of his alma mater, thus 
pointing up the trickery and falseness of Red philosophy. 
qcoococoetanosasdocoo0dcaccc000do0o0000005 
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A Lorraine Gillespie won 
an amateur painting con- 
test at the international 
jazz festival in Paris where 
she and band-leading hub- 
by, Dizzy,are appearing. Her 
portrait was a frantic one 
of Cab Calloway, who ironi- 
cally fired Dizzy out of his 
band. 


A One of the nation’s top 
politicians is in deep trou- 
ble with the internal reve- 
nue bureau. They discov- 
ered that he had his ex-wife 
on his public payroll, but 
she never showed up on the 
job. They know this was 
his way of paying her ali- 
mony. 


A Fashionable Riverside 
Drive is now echoing to 
“Peace, it’s wonderful” since 
Father Divine’s followers 
bought a mission there. 
Most of the Divinites work 
as domestics in the area 
and flock to their new 
home to hold their nitely 
meetings. 





A The Caleb Petersons are 
in a mood to see their law- 


yers. The baritone singer 
has been featured in several 
Hollywood films. 


A Duncan McMartin, the 
Canadian millionaire who 
recently lost a $14,000 suit 
to actor Errol Flynn, is well 
remembered in Harlem. In 
the late 30’s, 52nd Street 
singer Annestine Haines, 
now a Cleveland barmaid, 
won $40,000 from him be- 
cause of an auto accident 
that occurred while he was 
driving her home. 


A Ray Robinson is telling 
pals that he’ll do a movie 
with Lena Horne in France 
next month on his visit 
there, if the producers can 
sign her for the role. 


A A movement to honor 
late scientist George Wash- 
ington Carver by renaming 
Harlem’s Seventh Avenue 
“Carver Boulevard” is gain- 
ing impetus. 
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Muriel Rahn 
A Comic Timmie Rogers 
and Tommy “Dr. Jive” 


Smalls, the WWRL disc 
jockey, have collaborated 
on a TV deal for a local 
beer firm that has been 
signed and set to debut 
next month. 

A Newest Harlem hotel 
owner is Benny Davis, who 
just bought the Delta on 
Sugar Hill. The Prince 
George, which he formerly 
owned in Norfolk, Va., was 
sold for $25,000. 

A New York’s No. 1 Giant 
fan George Woods was sent 
a complete uniform, down 
to ball and bat, by manager 
Leo Durocher. He hung it 
proudly in his Red Rooster 
tavern. Last year Woods 
took over 1,000 Harlem kids 


to the Polo Grounds at his™ 


own expense and will do 
same this season. 
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Timmie Rogers 


Mrs, Gillespie 

A Elaine Robinson, Bojan- 
gles’ widow, and her sister 
Dot Dash opened a down- 
town dancing school. Their 
backer is a wealthy broker, 
who was one of the late 
dancer’s best pals. 

A Holdup men will think 
twice before they try to 
stickup the Shalimar cafe 
when barmaid Betty Vann 
is on the job. She threw 
whiskey bottles, glasses and 
her compact when two 
hoodlums tried it last week. 
Then she cried because she 
broke her fingernails in 
doing so. 

A Concert singer Muriel 
Rahn is Hollywood-bound 
to make a series of shorts 
for TV. Her recent screen 
test for a major film firm 
might result in a featured 
part in a forthcoming mu- 
sical. 
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AFRICAN 
BEAUTY QUEEN 


Named the prettiest girl 
in all South Africa is Mer- 
cia Marshall whose shape- 
ly figure and beautiful face 
won for her the title 
“Africa’s Gorgeous Golden 
Girl” in first dominion- 
wide beauty contest spon- 

sored by Zonk, 

South African 

magazine. With 

the title went 

about $60 in prize 

money, a phono- 
graphanda 
week’s vacation 
in Johannes- 
burg. Mercia, 
who is 17, is a 
member of the 
Swazi tribe. 
(See ‘‘For- 
eign.”’) 











